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P.F.T. at FLORA, ILLINOIS 


new U.S. center of population 


From coast to coast America is growing. The progress 
of the past, the vitality of the present together with the social, 
economic and technological advancements have 
given us an assurance of a dramatic and expanding future. 
Sharing in this growth, and now the new center of 
population in the U.S., is the aggressive, spirited community 
of Flora, Illinois. One of Flora’s civic improvements is 
its sewage treatment plant. A program of modernization of facilities 
has provided this city with a plant that employs 
the finest in sewage treatment processes—P.F,.T. Controlled 
Activated Sludge and P.F.T. Controlled Digestion. 
P.F.T., like Flora, is the center of attention when specifications 
call for the finest in waste treatment equipment. 
The eyes of the nation are on Flora. The eyes of consulting 
engineers who want only the best in process and 
equipment for sewage treatment plants look to P.F.T., the company 
keeping in step with tomorrow—today. 


Design of sewage treatment plant irnprovements 
by Crawford, Murphy and Tilly, Consulting Engineers 


waste treatment equipment exclusively since 1893 


PACIFIC FLUSH TANK CO. 
4241 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y. © SAN MATEO, CALIF. e CHARLOTTE, N.C. e JACKSONVILLE ©» DENVER 


AROUND THE STATE 
By L. D. Hupson, President, ISPE 


As the fall activities swing along, the requests for 
discussions of professional expression, including 
“Unity’’ and ‘‘Management-Employee Relations’’, are 
gaining momentum. ISPE is gladly furnishing speakers 
to Founder Society groups and to others interested in 
the professional issues of the day. The demands for 


these show the popular concern for professional activity. 
‘They are also supporting and reinforcing our Society’s 
program. 


A shining IBM ma- 
chine now stands in 
ISPE’s Springfield 
headquarters office to 
speed the service com- 
ing to each new mem- 


ber. With the steady 
erowth ahead, this unit 
will soon be repaying 
its way. Its presence 
also means that num- 
erous new office prac- 
tices will become SOP 
(standard operating 
procedures) as Robert 
Newbury, Executive 
Director, casts his eyes 
in the twenty-two 
Chapter directions. 


The signals of membership actions are seen from the 
‘north to the south. Among the ‘‘wisps’’ are signs of 
intense interest. . . . Members of the Chicago Chapter 
‘Ethies and Practice Committee are preparing a local 
ease for legal action. .. . The State Fees and Salaries 
Committee has updated several important salary studies 
and submitted them through the Society to the heads of 


State engineering groups, This data has been needed 
as the agencies initiated their budget preparations for 
the next biennium. ... The Egyptian Chapter played 
host to the Executive Committee on October Ist in Car- 
bondale. Scene of the committee meeting was the Presi- 
dent’s Conference Room at Southern Illinois University. 

. In the Peoria area, the Convention Committee 
launched its plans for the April 1961 Convention. . . . 
Contacts are now being made in Springfield to see if the 
‘Secretary of State will set aside a block of license plates 
.. In the immediate future, 


for professional engineers. . 
the many sessions to welcome newly registered and other 
young engineers are in process. The kick-off looks good ! 
Don’t forget, you’re welcome to attend the Board of 
Direction Meeting to be held November 5, 1960 at the 
Orlando Hotel in Decatur. 


[aed 
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GOVERNMENT IS YOUR BUSINESS 


Patrick Henry’s, ‘‘Give me liberty or give me 
death—’”’ has never been more prophetic than it is to- 
day. The gravity of the many types of threats to our 
liberty has recently been brought home to us by the 
varied circus-like performances in the United Nations. 
Do not underestimate these performers! These are the 
ones who have sworn to eventually dominate the world, 
including your home and mine. 


In this year of presidential election, we are being 
bombarded by a record outpouring of information and 
opinion from radio, television and the press, This is 
good—provided it is accompanied by our analytical 
ability to sift and weigh the facts—and recognize the 
grains of fact from the chaff of emotion and propa- 
ganda. Our new President will have to be exception- 
ally analytical and possess the ability to direct a suc- 
cessful counter-attack in the fields of propaganda, eco- 
nomics and military preparation. While I have no 
doubt that some of America’s advertising account exe- 
cutives could sell colorful cellophane-wrapped mud- 
balls, we as a nation have yet to sell American ideals 
—either by gimmicks or any other means. 

““Tf liberty and equality, as is thought by some, are 
chiefly to be found in demoeracy, they will best be 
attained when all persons alike share in the government 
to the utmost.’’—Aristotle. 

Seventy-five per cent of all engineers who have ever 
lived are ling today. Many of these engineers have 
become so engrossed in immediate jobs and businesses 
that little time has been allotted for participation in 
politics and civic affairs. As American citizens, ‘‘ 
are the government. 

Mr. A, F. Jacobson, President of Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Company, recently stated: 


we’’ 


‘“As citizens of a free and democratic country we 
possess many precious individual rights which carry 
certain obligations. Preservation of these rights and 
their continued enjoyment require an understanding 
of their significance and the responsibilities they impose. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS ASSEMBLY HALL | 


Artist’s rendering of University of Illinois Assembly Hall as it will appear when completed. Memorial Stadium is at left. 


Following is a special article for the ILLINOIS ENGINEER 
from the University of Illinois Public Information Office, 
prepared by Arthur R. Wildhagen, Assistant Director of 


Public Information, and Ralph J. Henneman, Electrical 
Engineer, U. of I. Arch. Office and Secretary-Treasurer 
of Champaign County Chapter: 


Unique in concept, design, and construction is the 
University of Illinois Assembly Hall now being built 
at Urbana-Champaign. It will have the world’s largest 
reinforced concrete roof without central supports. 


The domed building, shaped much like two saucers 
one inverted over the other, will be 400 feet in diame- 
ter and rise 100 feet above surrounding terrain. Seating 
and central area will dip into the ground so that the 
dome will arch 130 feet above the floor inside. 


The building will seat 16,500 for events such as bas- 
ketball when the central floor area is clear. It will 
seat another thousand for events such as lectures or 
convocations when the floor space also can be occupied. 


One-half of all permanent seats will be below ground 
level. This eliminates balconies and excessive climb- 
ing to any seat in the structure. With multiple exits 
around its circumference, the building will fill or empty 
in brief time. 


It is planned for a multiplicity of uses—theater, 
ballet, symphony, convocations, commencements, con- 
ventions, sports. For theater and similar uses a stage 
will be placed in the central floor and curtaining ar- 
rangements close off an area of 4,000 cushioned seats 
planned for this purpose. 


[2] 


Circhng the building at ground level will be a glass 
and steel enclosed concourse 30 feet wide, 1,100 feet 
in total length which also can be used as display space 
for events such as the Illinois State Junior Academy 
of Science meeting held annually on the Illinois campus. 


The Assembly Hall is located just south of Memo- 
rial Stadium. These two immense and unusual build- 
ings together will form a spectacular approach to the 
campus for persons coming from the south or west or 
passing on the nearby Illinois Central Railroad. 


The building will utilize concrete, aluminum, glass, 
and steel. Built-in facilities will provide for television 
and radio broadeasting and for press coverage of 
events, and will even include a service elevator capa- 
ble of bringing a truck or an elephant to the main 
floor if desired. 


Cost of the building is $7,500,000, to be repaid by 
income and fees. Construction started May 25, 1959. 
Completion has been estimated by Sept. 1, 1962. 


Harrison & Abramovitz of New York are the archi- 
tects. Siska & Hennesy of New York are the mechani- 
eal and electrical engineers. Ernest L. Stouffer is uni- 
versity architect. 
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ORCHESTRA 


' Cross-section drawing shows how University of Illinois Assembly Hall will be used for theatrical events, with stage located 


on central floor and pie-shaped section of 4,000 cushioned seats curtained off from rest of structure. 
| seating arrangement, with half of all seats below concourse level and all easily accessible. 


Contracting firm is Felmley-Dickerson Co. of 
Bloomington and Urbana, headed by Ray C. Dickerson, 


| president, a member of the Champaign County Chapter, 


| 


Illinois Society of Professional Engineers. 


There is nothing in the world today like this build- 


‘ing. Its construction is a structural engineering feat. 
The bowl portion of the structure is set half below 
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eround level to reduce costs and increase accessibility. 


It is supported on a continuous ring footing located 
30 feet below grade and forming the foundation for 
48 supporting buttresses. Between the buttress forma- 
tions, light weight reinforced concrete construction 
will support the permanent seats. 


During the first stage of building, ground within 
the bowl has not been excavated. <A 100-foot tempor- 
ary steel tower has been built here to support the cen- 
ter of the dome during construction. 


Pouring will be in segments, with those opposite 
each other made at the same time to keep the struc- 
ture balanced. Each dome segment will have a series 


of complex corrugations or folded plates, for both 


strength and accoustical purposes. 


Light weight conerete is to be used for pouring 
these. Total mass of the roof will be such that out. 


door traffic or even passing trains on the nearby rail- 
-road will not be heard. 


A tension ring of 505 miles of 3/16-inch hard drawn 
steel wire will circle the dome, containing the hori- 
zontal stresses and transfering all forces to the but- 
tresses below. 


{3 ] 


Drawing also shows 


A 10-inch I-beam will be installed around circum- 
ference of the dome to mount and operate a winding 
machine weighing approximately 10 tons. The wire 
will be stressed to 120,000 pounds per square inch dur- 
ing the winding operation. 


Winding 505 miles of wire around the dome will 
take six continuous weeks, and must be accomplished 
when the temperature is not lower than 40 degrees 
with variations not greater than 15 degrees. 


The tension ring will have a total cross sectional 
area of 85 square inches and be entirely encased in 
‘‘Gunite’’ concrete on completion. During the process 
of tensioning the ring, the center of the dome will be 
raised 3 inches above the forms on which the sections 
have been cast. 


This will allow more efficient disassembly of the 
forms and the 100-foot tower, after which some 35 
feet of earth inside the structure will be excavated 
and the bowl and seating completed. 


Electrical service facilities will be served by three 
dry-type transformer vaults with total capacity of 
3,000 kva. Dual secondary voltages of 120/208 volts, 
3 phase, 4 wire, wye will be used for general lighting, 
and 440 volts, 3 phase, 3 wire delta for power distribu- 
tion. 

Overhead illumination will be supported from a steel 
erid or service eatwalk system 85 feet above the finished 
floor, and include many different types of fixtures as re- 
quired for the various uses of this unique building. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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N.S.P.E..OPPOSED FEDERAL P. E. REGIS- 
TRATION ACT DIES IN HOUSE CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMITTEE 


A pill proposing a system of Federal registration for 
professional engineers, in order to regulate the practice 
of engineering on Federal projects, received no con- 
sideration from the Civil Service Committee, and died 
with adjournment. NSPE had gone on record as being 
opposed to the measure because it would seriously 
weaken and curtail the effectiveness of state registration 
laws. The Society opposed the bill also because it would 
have permitted registration without examination of 
some persons with questionable qualifi- 
cations, was vague in its ultimate applhi- 
cation, and provided a definition of 
‘practice of engineering’’ which was 
excessively generalized and loose when 
compared to the customary definitions 
in existing state laws. 

The measure was introduced ‘‘by re- 
quest’’ by Rep. John R. Foley of Mary- 
land. It provided for the creation of a 
Federal Board of Registration for Fed- 
eral Professional Engineers to license 
all persons engaged in the practice of 
engineering on Federal projects. Both 


Progress in sanitation 


matically’? upgraded to engineering status, regardless; 
of qualifications, and had quoted Section 21 of the: 
Canons of Ethics as proof that NSPE and the union: 
‘‘aereed’’ that unionization is ethically acceptable for 
the professional engineer. Section 21 states: 

‘‘He will uphold the principle of appropriate and: 
adequate compensation for those engaged in engineer- 
ing work, including those in subordinate capacities, as: 
being in the public interest and maintaining the stand- 
ards of the profession.’’ 


In his reply, Robbins pointed out that the union: 
statement had quoted Section 21 out of context and had) 


governmental and nongovernmental en- 
gineers would have come under the bill’s 
provisions. 


I.U.E. BACKS DOWN ON BID 
FOR PROFESSIONALS IN 
CHRYSLER-AIRTEMP VOTE 
Discord, Division, Hostility Seen 

Inherent in Unionism 
In an all day conference with the 

Chrysler-Airtemp management and _ lo- 

cal NLRB officials in Dayton, Ohio, rep- 

resentatives of the International Union 
of Electrical Workers have withdrawn 

a petition to include 38 professional em- 


Your sanitary sewers serve for gen- 


Even today’s Corrosive wastes 
can’t affect Dickey Clay Pipe 


grate, no matter how corrosive 


ployees in a unit to vote on representa- 
tion September 14th. 

The voting unit, agreed to by both 
parties, includes about 250 clerical em- 
ployees and 125 technicians. 

Prior to the conference, a series of 
IUE letters to salaried employees had 
drawn a reply from NSPE Executive 
Director Paul H. Robbins, in which he 
refuted union statements that unioniza- 
tion of engineers is consistent with the 
Canons of Ethics, the Engineers’ Creed 
and the Rules of Professional Conduct. 

In its letters, the union had promised 
technicians that they would be ‘‘auto- 


erations when you build them with 
Dickey Vitrified Salt-Glazed Clay 
Pipe. Immune to acids, alkalis and 
sewer gas, Dickey Pipe can’t rust, 
rot. corrode or in any way disinte- 


Birmingham, Ala. 


the wastes become. Dickey Pipe 
laid 75 years ago is still giving 
excellent service. For countless 
years of economy, specify Dickey 
Clay Pipe by name. 


Providing improved sanitation for better living 


ICKE'W 


sanitary salt-glazed clay pipe 


WW. S. DICKEY CLAY MFG. CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Kansas City, Mo. Meridian, Miss. 


St. Louis, Mo. San Antonio, Tex. Texarkana, Tex.-Ark. 


owe ‘If it's made of clay it's good...if it's made by Dickey it's better 


ta 


Aha 


ignored Section 8 of the Canons which says: ‘‘The en- 
gineer will act in professional matters for each client 
or employer as a faithful agent or oes ag 

_ “This philosophy,’’ concluded Robbins, ‘‘is hardly 
consistent with the demonstrated union approach to the 
problems of the engineer where an atmosphere of dis- 
cord, division and hostility is usually present between 
fhe engineer and management.’’ 


Lv. E., TEAMSTERS LAUNCH 
WHITE COLLAR DRIVES 


f U.E. Fights Production Union Label 

_ In the face of increasing automation and decreasing 
percentages of production workers, the International 
Union of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO) and the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters have both put 
into action programs aimed at making unions and col- 
lective bargaining more attractive to white collar and 
professional employees. 

IUE District’s Four new Engineering Council has 
embarked on a drive to squelch charges that a produc- 
tion union cannot properly look out for the interests of 
professional employees. To date the activities of the 
Council have included the following: 


Stress Professional Activities 

Publication of two Professional Engineering License 
Review textbooks by Al Krause, member of IUE’s con- 
troversial new Sperry local, to help engineers prepare 
for New York and New Jersey P. E. examinations. The 
Council is considering publication of similar yolumes 
following these first two. 
__A series of technical seminars, featuring ‘‘top flight 
specialists,’’ to be held for members this fall. 

Organization of a technical education committee to 
‘coordinate training courses now sponsored by individual 
locals. The locals at Sperry and’ Arma have in the past 
‘undertaken programs which will now become available 
‘to other members of the Council. In addition to various 
specialized classes, both locals hold review courses for 
the New York exam. 


Teamster “Invitation” to White Collar Workers 

Aiming their drive at office workers, the Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters has issued a gold-and-white 
“Gnyitation”’ ealling for organization and Teamster af- 
Biiation as ‘‘the dignified, intelligent and only way to 
meet the employer on equal terms.”’ 

The Teamster ‘‘invitation’’ attempts to equate union 
representation and membership with professional so- 
ciety functions, stating that ‘‘Everyone recognizes that 
in organization there is strength. Engineers, lawyers, 
doctors, architects—in fact almost all industrial and 
professional groups in our American society—as well 
as employers are organized in mutual benefit associa- 
tions designed to promote and protect their particular 
financial and self-interests.’’ 


[5] 
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Drive to be Limited 

The Teamsters made it clear, however, that only the 
offices of already Teamster-organized companies would 
be subject to the new drive. 


FIRST FOUNDRY OF ITS KIND 


Neenah Foundry Company’s plant #2, Neenah, Wiscon- 
sin, pictured above, is probably the only foundry ever built 
specifically for the production of gray iron and ductile iron 
construction castings, according to E. W. Aylward, presi- 


dent. In operation since June 1, the new foundry raises 
Neenah’s total production capacity to an impressive 500 
tons daily, making it one of the nation’s largest independent 
foundries. 


N.U.'S DEAN GOTAAS NAMED 
TO SCIENCE FOUNDATION COMMITTEE 


Harold B. Gotaas, dean of Northwestern University’s 
Technological Institute, has been named to the engineer- 
ing sciences committee of the National Science Founda- 
tion, Director Alan T. Waterman has announced, 


During the three-year appointment, Gotaas will ad- 
vise this federal science-supporting agency on research 
in the engineering sciences. The N.S.F. last year made 
1,809 grants worth $49 million for basic research in the 
medical, biological and physical (including engineer- 
ing) sciences. 


Dr. Gotaas is recognized widely for his research in 
the field of sanitary engineering and environmental con- 
trol. In 1958 he received two awards from the American 
Society of Civil Engineers—-an unprecedented eyvent— 
for the paper ‘‘Photosynthesis in Sewage Treatment,’’ 
written with Dr. William J. Oswald and published in 
the ASCE Transactions, He received other awards for 
research while professor and chairman of civil engi- 
neering at the University of California, prior to his 


coming to Northwestern in 1956. 

Gotaas’ four-year term on the National health ad- 
visory council of the U. 8. Public Health Service re- 
cently expired. 


Gotaas resides at 618 Colfax, Evanston. 
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CHICAGO GETS COOPERATIVE EFFORT 
ON TELEPHONE DIRECTORY LISTINGS 


Louis A. Bacon, Chairman of the Chicago Chapter 
Ethics and Practice Committee, reports that his commit- 
tee has met with the Department of Registration and 
Education several times in the past month. They were 
joined in one meeting by the Structural Engineering 
Examining Board and at another time by two representa- 
tives each from ASCE, ASME, and AIEH. 


As a result of these meetings, the Department has 
sent letters to all unregistered individuals or firms listed 
in the classified telephone directory under the follow- 
ing categories: Civil Engineers, Consulting Engineers, 
Electrical Engineers, Mechanical Engineers and Struc- 
tural Engineers. The Department was able to have 
Donnelley hold up the printing of the new directory (in 
these categories) until September 29th. In the letter 
to these unregistered firms, the Department has in- 
structed them to prove that they are properly registered 
or to withdraw their listing immediately, 


It was further agreed at these meetings, that after 
the new directory is published, representatives of our 
society in all parts of the state should send their direc- 
tory to the Department so that they can canvass them 
for unregistered listees in the above-mentioned. cate- 
gories. 


Louis Bacon and Howard Depree, Legal Counsel for 
the Committee, attended an informal hearing between 
Mr. Thomas O. Miles, Jr., and the Cook County State’s 
Attorney’s office. Special meetings of the Salt Creek 
Chapter Ethics and Practice Committee and the Chicago 
Chapter Ethics and Practice Committee were held to 
consider items brought out in this hearing. More will 
be forthcoming on this case in the next issue. 


The Salt Creek and Chicago Chapters have received 
$200 from the ISPE State Board to add to the already 
budgeted amounts to defray legal costs on the Thomas 
O. Miles, Jr., case. With the limited amount budgeted 
by the State Board for legal fees, the committees are 
indeed appreciative of this fine support. The two chap- 
ters have pledged not to use this money until their 
budgeted amounts have been exhausted. 


Your membership in I.8.P.E. affords an insurance plan, 
covering 4-phase accident and sickness for you, your 
families and employees. For details, write to 


HARRIS ASSOCIATES, General Agents 
Continental Casualty Company of Chicago 
105 West Madison Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


(Continued from Page 3) 


A sound system has been specially designed to han.- - 
dle theatrical productions, public addresses, assemblies, 
musicals, and sporting events. Facilities for originat- 
ing radio and television broadcasts include both ob--‘ 
servation booths and a small studio; with transmission : 
over university or commercial channels. 

Mechanical heating and ventilating systems will be ' 
of low velocity air distribution type. Supply fans will - 
be located in equipment rooms on north and south sides | 
of the building. At present air conditioning will not. 
be installed for the auditorium. Offices and public. 
rooms to be located on a level beneath the concourse 
will have hot water radiation on exterior walls. 


SOME STATISTICS ABOUT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
ASSEMBLY HALL 


Area of building site—88 acres 


Site excavation—160,000 cubie yards 


Building excavation—60,000 cubie yards 


Forms—820,000 square feet (including 192,000 


square feet in dome) 
Lumber for forms—800,000 board measure 
Steel for forms—220 tons 
Regular conerete—14,000 eubie yards 
Lightweight concrete—6,700 cubic yards 
Reinforcing steel—2,150 tons 


Post-tensioning wire—373,400 pounds (505 miles 
of 3/16-inch wire) 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL 
HYDRAULICS, CHICAGO, OCTOBER 20-21 


The 16th annual National Conference on Industrial 
Hydraulics, sponsored by Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy, was held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on October 
20 and 21. 

Purpose of the NCIH is to advance the general 
level of technical knowledge in the hydraulies field. It 
is held in cooperation with a number of engineering so-— 
cieties and the hydraulics industry. 

‘““What of the ’60’s?’’ was the topic presented by 
the main speaker, Dean Curtis L. Wilson, Missouri 
School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. Dean Wil- 
son spoke during the all-society banquet, which was held 
on the first evening of the conference. Toastmaster at 
the banquet was Dr H. A. Leedy, director of Armour 
Research Foundation. 


V Piling in place ready for caps 


Placing Nelsen precast caps A 


‘THREE-SPAN 
CONCRETE BRIDGE 


Exnected in 


FIVE WORKING DAYS!* 


Thats fast time but not unusual for a precast 
NELSEN Bridge. When you’re designing a bridge, 
you're necessarily interested in structural strength 
and costs. Nelsen Concrete invites you to check its 
standards and to run cost studies on a NELSEN 
Bridge for any site. You'll also be sure of fast service 
when you recommend a NELSEN Bridge—posts, 


A Caps in place 


piling, caps, slabs, and rails are always available in Three-span bridge ready for traffic W 
standard sizes from stock. att “os 


; : 2) 


Features of Nelsen Precast Units: 
Span Lengths ... 12’ to 40’ in standard precast lengths. 


Loadings...H15-S12-44* and H-20-S16-44 with or 
without wearing surface. 


Tolerances ... depth %”; length 4” in 10’. 
Posts... meet or exceed AASHO requirements, 


Precast Caps ...dowel holes, crowns, and levelling 
screws are provided for use with all types of pre- 
cast caps. 


Precast Piling ...14”, 16” in stock; 12” and 18” also 
available. 


Transverse Bridge Slabs ... precast complete with 
crowns and levelling screws... for long span 
structures and heavy-duty temporary bridges. 


Temporary bridges are also available for rent. 


*Details on request 


Specify Modular Bridges by NELSEN 


NELSEN CONCRETE CULVERT COMPANY 


t St. Louis Mt. Vernon Champaign Indianapolis, Ind. 
BO. Box 28 P.O. Box 418 P.O. Box 245 P.O. Box 21141 


Ph. Bridge 1-0783 Ph. 3510 FL 2-418] Ph. Melrose 1-1934 


_—about 1850. 


Minnesota's lron Ore 
Industry Fights Back 


(REPRINTED THROUGH THE COURTESY OF 


SID DEVIN, EDITOR, MINNESOTA ENGINEER) 


Some 700 million years ago, sol- 
uble iron and silica settled out of a 
shrinking primeval sea that at one 
time covered a vast area of what is 
now Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, This soluble iron and 
silica had leached out of decompos- 
ing, iron-rich voleanic rock, esti- 
mated to be perhaps 2 billion years 
old. Followed eons of geologic time 
in which mountains were built, vol- 
canoes were active, and solid land 
emerged from the sea. 


Iron Ore Calendar 


The elements of the atmosphere, 
wind and rain with the resulting 
streams, then went to work eroding 
the land for perhaps as many years 
as there are thousand dollar bills in 
the national debt*. Perhaps half 
a billion years after the depositing 
of the iron and silica out of the sea 
came the glacial advance, and then 
the retreat of the ice, leaving the 
land blanketed by an overburden 
of clay and sand and gravel. 


Against the backdrop of this cos- 
mic calendar man’s activity in the 
iron ranges of northern Minnesota 
spans but a tick of the geologic 
clock. Iron ore was first discovered 
in Minnesota about 110 years ago 
Seventy-six years 
ago the first Minnesota ore was 
shipped from the Soudan mine in 
1884. The first Mesabi ore was 
shipped in 1892 from Iron Moun- 
tain; the first ore from the Cayuna 
range was shipped in 1911. 


What is the significance of Min- 
nesota’s iron ore industry to, first, 
America; secondly, what is its sig- 
nificance to Minnesota ? 


Nine out of ten pounds of metal 
we use is steel—made from iron. 
For every ton of iron produced— 
and America’s steel-making capa- 
city is over 148 million tons a year 


*The national debt is about the 
equivalent of 285 million one-thou- 
sand dollar bills—and what better 
current index of comparison is avail- 
able to convey a feeling of the astro- 
nomical figures involved? 


—from a little over 1 to as much as 
214 tons of new iron ore is fed 
into the iron-making furnaces. The 
greatest portion of these ores—de- 
spite the increasing importance of 
foreign ores—comes from the iron 
ranges of northern Minnesota, the 
Vermillion, the Cayuna, and the 
greatest of them all, the Mesabi. In 
a good year these three ranges will 
ship over 60 million tons of iron 
ore and has reached 80 million tons. 


Economic Mainstay 


What does the iron ore industry 
mean to Minnesota? Take away the 
iron ore industry and northern 
Minnesota today would be an eco- 
nomic backwater. Something over 
20,000 Minnesotans are directly 
employed in the industry.’ In the 
mining communities there are an 
additional 2 wage earners for every 
man working in the iron mines, en- 
gaged in transportation, trade, 
construction, education, govern- 
ment and all the service and other 
activities essential to economic life. 
These three wage earners combined 
support four dependents. 


With a direct payroll of well over 
$100,000,000 per year; with tax 
contributions of a magnitude and 
importance that is a subject in 
itself; perhaps the best way to 
grasp the impact of the industry 
on the welfare of the state is to 
look at the ‘‘ Trust Funds.”’ 


Today the trust funds of the com- 
monwealth of Minnesota are ap- 
proaching a total of nearly a quar- 
ter billion dollars, second among 
all the states of the union. The 
principal element in this great 
public accumulation has been the 
royalties and income from iron ore 
—and the income from this trust 
fund is earmarked for education. 
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Since its inception, Minnesota’s 
iron ore industry has had to battle 
and overcome problems without 
end. Mining engineers, metallurg- 
ists, engineers specializing in con- 
struction, transportation and ma- 
terials handling, mechanical engi- 
neers and others have met and sur- 
mounted problem after problem re- 
lating to the physical and technical 
problems of mining, preparing and 
transporting the ore. But there is 
another set of problems — more 
complex and more difficult. 


World Demand Dictates 


These problems were succinctly 
phrased by L. A. Rossman, one- 
time publisher of the Herald-Re- 
view at Grand Rapids, Minnesota : 


“The iron mining industry is a 
vast enterprise which is greatly 
influenced by elements beyond the 
control of those who mine and 
transport iron ore. The progress 
and vicissitudes of steel control the 
demand for iron ore. Within the 
last quarter century the shipments 
of iron ore from Minnesota have 
varied from a low of less than three 
million tons to a high of eighty 
million. The future of the iron 
mining industry of Minnesota de- 
pends not only upon reserves of 
mining and metallurgy, but upon 
those factors in America, and 
throughout the world, which de- 
press or stimulate the demands for 
steel and iron ore.” 


There are two basic challenges 
facing Minnesota’s iron ore indus- 
try that are economic and not tech- 
nical in nature—yet perhaps fund- 
amentally more important to engi- 
neers in the industry—and in the 
area—than are the technical prob- 
lems. These two challenges are: 


ita 


Firstly, the direct competition 
of foreign ores, chiefly high grade 
ores from the Laborador, Vene- 
zuela and Liberia. 


Secondly, the indirect competi- 
tion of foreign iron and steel pro- 
ducts that are threatening the mar- 
ket of the domestic steel mill users 
of Minnesota ore—competition that 
puts European wire products on 
the dock at Duluth cheaper than 
the Duluth plant of the American 
Steel & Wire Division of U.S. Steel 
can turn them out right on the 
scene ! 


Two Approaches 


In meeting these challenges there 
are two approaches: The first ap- 
proach is the “‘high road’’ of in- 
creasing productivity, a productiv- 
ity in the best American tradition 
based upon increased efficiency of 
labor made possible by increased 
capital investment in better plants 
and equipment; and, upon im- 
proved methods and_ techniques 
arising out of engineering research 
and know-how. The classic example 
of this approach, as applied to the 
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Since Minnesota's first ore concentration plant became operational in 1907 at Oliver's Trout Lake 
site, some 80 beneficiation plants have been constructed—creating northern Minnesota landscapes 


as pictured above. 


iron ore industry, is the entire 
story of 
cluding, but not exclusively so, the 
development of taconite—a devel- 
opment that seems to be handling 
nicely the inevitable depletion of 
the high grade ore deposits. 


‘ 


‘ore beneficiation,’’ in- 


i i i i i ini Division, near 
h it starts: Electric shovel loads iron ore at Plummer mine of Oliver Iron Mining nN, 
Taconite Minn, Trucks carry the ore to a screening pocket from which it is transported by belt 
conveyor to a surve bin and then to the washing plant for beneficiation prior to shipment. 
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— sista! 


The second approach to coping 
with these economic problems is 
the ‘‘low road’’ of demands for 
tariffs, restrictive quotas, and other 
means of applying governmental 
powers to achieve economic aims. 
It is to the credit of the iron ore 
industry that its responsible 
spokesmen have taken the long- 
run, statesman-like view, and ap- 
pear to be following the ‘“‘high 
road.’’ The iron ore industry is 
committed to ‘‘helping itself.’’ Its 
basie contentions in legislative and 
governmental areas have revolved 
chiefly around the effect of taxation 
on the industry’s competitive posi- 
tion. However, this subject is not, 
at the moment, our primary con- 
cern—certainly not in an election 
year ! 


Strike and Slump 


One of the unfortunate cireum- 
stances compounding the competi- 
tive problem of the iron ore indus- 
try was the prolonged steel strike 
of last year—which gave tremend- 
ous impetus to the influx of both 
iron ore and iron and steel products 
from abroad. It appears that at 
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Heavily laden with nearly 20,000 tons of ore, the Steamer Arthur M. Anderson, one of the 57 ships 
of U. S. Steel's Pittsburgh Steamship Division, almost ready to pull away from the loading docks 


at the Head-of-the-Lakes. 


least some portion of the domestic 
market for both iron ore and fin- 
ished products has been captured 
for some time to come, and _per- 
haps permanently, by non-domestic 
suppliers. Competition has gotten 
pretty rough. 


Another unfortunate circum- 
stance is the current steel industry 
slump that has seen production fall 
to about 50% of capacity. The 
optimistic estimates of the begin- 
ning of the year have been revised, 
and then revised again — down- 
ward. At midsummer, 1960, the 
Pittsburgh Steamship division of 
U. S. Steel had laid up 13 of its 
57 ore ecarriers—though there is 
some solace in the fact they were 
pretty much the smaller and less 
efficient tonnage carriers. 


Last year Minnesota tax reve- 
nues from shipments of iron ore 
were about $12 million—as against 
an anticipated $28 million. This 
year Minnesota Commissioner of 
Taxation Joseph M. Robertson be- 
heves the iron ore taxes may gen- 
erate perhaps $24 or $25 million. 


Optimistic Indications 


Having applied the somber hues 
to the overall picture, nevertheless 


there is much optimism in the Min- 


nesota.iron ore scene. Certainly 
this is true if we judge by the 
actions and plans of industry lead- 
ers. Let’s cite a few indications. 


The Duluth, Messabe and Iron 
Range Railway Company has start- 
ed construction on an iron ore 
thawing plant which will utilize 
infra red rays. The plant, at Two 
Harbors, may already be com- 
pleted. Railroad officials say that 
one man can operate the entire 
plant through an elaborate auto- 
mation system. 


The M. A. Hanna Company of 
Cleveland is undertaking construe- 
tion of a $2 million semi-taconite 
pilot plant this spring to test the 
possibilities of producing iron ore 
concentrates from semi-taconite 
(the non-magnetic variety of low- 
grade ore). The plant, with a capa- 
city of 10-tons per hour will be in 
the vicinity of the Hanna mines in 
the Nashwauk-Cooley area in 
Itasea County and should be in 
operation this fall. 


The Oliver Mining Division of 
U. 8, Steel, also has begun con- 
struction on a pilot plant to pro- 
cess semi-taconite iron ore concen- 
trates. The facility, with a 5-ton 
per hour capacity, near Coleraine 
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at Oliver’s Trout Lake ore concen- 
tration plant, will provide infor- 
mation regarding the commercial 
possibilities of billions of tons of 
semi-taconite in the Western Me- 
sabi range now rated very low for 
suitability as an iron base. The 
plant will use a magnetizing roast- 
ing process, with a rotary kiln as 
the basic equipment. 


Canadian Firm Plans 


Premium Iron Ores, Ltd., of 
Montreal, is considering building 
a multi-million dollar plant at 
either Duluth or Fort William- 
Port Arthur, Canada. The proposed 
plant will utilize a direct reduction 
processing, by-passing blast fur- 
naces. One of the biggest drawing 
eards in Duluth’s favor is the lower 
priced natural gas which ean be 
supplied by the Northern Natural 
Gas Co., a big midwest distributor 
which recently completed a 130- 
mile pipeline extension into Du- 
luth. 

Mesabi Iron Company and Re- 
serve Mining Company have ar- 
rived at an agreement settling an 
eight-year dispute over profits 
from Reserve’s taconite plant at 
Silver Bay. This agreement has 
paved the way for an expansion of 
capacity of Reserve from its pres- 
ent 6 million ton per year capacity 
to more than 9 million in the near 
future and beyond perhaps to 12 
million. Construction, to total $120 
million in value, has already be- 
gun. Reserve, jointly owned by 
Republic Steel and Armeo Steel, 
was one of the two pioneer taconite 
plants in Minnesota — the other 
being that of Erie Mining Com- 
pany at Hoyt Lakes. 


Ore Boats 


To climax the optimistic phase 
of our report, in the very story by 
Leonard Inskip, Minneapolis Tri- 
bune Business Editor, reporting on 
the reduction of ore production 
estimates by the State iron mines, 
was carried a photograph of the 
730-foot long Edward L. Ryerson, 
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newest and largest ore boat on the 
Great Lakes, en route to its maiden 
voyage. This at the very time 13 
other ore boats were being laid up! 


We may summarize this report -e 
on the present status of Minne- Se ~ ere 
sota’s iron ore industry by this ja st a ARS 
conclusion: There is a somber side jad 
to the current outlook involving 
chiefly the immense impact of 
foreign competition in both iron 
ore and in finished iron and steel 
products; there is also a rosier hue 
in the plans and actions of the iron 
ore industry in tremendous invest- 
ment commitments that bespeak a 
faith in the long-run outlook that 
current adverse features have not 
daunted. 


(Credit: To Dreng Bjornarra of 
U. 8S. Steel Company’s St. Paul 


office for invaluable background Jack Zupetz, an Oliver Iron Mining Division engineer, works on a scale model of the new 1,500,000 
g : ton Sherman Concentrator being built near Chisholm to improve natural ores of low grade in the 
information. ) Monroe and Sherman group of mines. 


No Slowdown-No Costly Delays 


2 with Streator’s New Amvit Joint 


Even in the wettest of trenches, when high 
ground waters and muddy conditions gener- 
ally mean costly delays—completely water- 
tight and permanently sealed sewers can be 
installed without interruption. 


This crew in Joliet, Illinois—despite adverse 
conditions —had no trouble in completing 
their job, on time, and knowing that the 
Amvit Joint would maintain a perfect seal 
through normal backfill and settling. 


Streator Clay Pipe, and root and infiltration- 
proof Amvit Joints are immediately avail- 
able in all diameters from 4 to 24 inches. 


Low transportation costs assure best values 
from our large, modern sewer pipe plant. 


The Streator New Amvit For more information, see your sup- 
PlasticJointhasthechar- _ plier, or write or call Streator Drain 


acteristics of rubber, is Tile Company, Streator, Illinois. 
pliable, and allows de- 
flection without leakage. 


“STREATOR | 


| DRAIN TILE COMPANY 


STREATOR, ILLINOIS 
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LI.T. GRADS RECEIVE NEW HIGH 
IN STARTING SALARIES 


June graduates at the Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy received the highest starting salaries ever paid by 
business and industry to I.I.T. alumni, according to a 
recent report issued by Illinois Tech’s placement center, 

Average salaries of $6,200 annually were paid to 
the engineers who received their bachelor’s degrees. 
Graduates of I.I.T.’s business and economies depart- 
ment received average starting salaries of $5,520. 

These figures are a 4 per cent increase over those for 
1959 graduates. 

According to placement director Earl C. Kubicek, 
the I.I.T. center placed about 78 per cent of its grad- 
uates. The remaining 22 per cent entered graduate 
school or the armed forces or found their own employ- 
ment. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
A general lack of interest in governmental affairs, fail- 
ure to exercise citizenship privileges and failure to 
assume our individual share of responsibility for the 
success of our democracy can only weaken it and threaten 
loss of liberty and freedom. 

‘““We Americans face many serious problems both 
at home and abroad. These require good judgment and 
decision at all levels of government—national, state, 
local. Success in meeting these important problems in 
a nation such as ours makes it necessary that the in- 
dividual assume responsibility for public and govern- 
mental affairs and have the knowledge necessary for 
sound judgment and action.’’ 

American engineers are fortunate in that their 
training is better than average, their education is bet- 
ter than average, and their incomes are better than aver- 
age. We engineers, therefore, have a greater stake 
than many and greater capacity than many to influence 
our government in the direction of sound principles. 

Before and during elections let us participate. 
Elementary is registration to vote—yet more than a 
third of potential voters shamefully fail to take even 
this step. Get active in the party of your choice; as- 
sist it on the precinct level. Contribute to it financially 
and above all—speak up. Regardless of which presiden- 
tial candidate emerges the victor, American democracy 
will be stronger because of your participation in the 
process. 

After elections do not ignore government—either as 
an individual or as a member of your professional so- 
ciety. As engineers we can’t help but have some spe- 
cialized knowledge that can be helpful. 

America’s people are her final legions of liberty. 
Her professional engineers can emerge as one of the 
strongest battalions through their technological and civie 
accomplishments. Government is your business ! 
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HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TO 
SEE ENGINEERING WORK 


Sixty-seven high school students from the Blooming- 
ton Area spent their October 10th holiday studying the 
work of Professional Engineers at first hand. 


is really hike. 

Participating high schools were Bloomington H. 8, 
with 21 students; Normal Community H. S. with 21; 
Trinity H. 8. with 15; U. High with 10. Participating 
organization were: Bloomington City Engineer’s Office ; 
Farnsworth & Wylie; General Electric Co.; General 
Telephone Co. of Illinois; Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road; W. L. Wroan Co. 

The program was under the direction of Robert J. 
Dennis, Chairman of the Education Committee, Bloom- 
ington Area Chapter, Illinois Society of Professional 
Engineers, The purpose is to get qualified high school 
students interested in Engineering careers. 
nis says: ‘‘We are hopeful that some qualified students 
who are either totally unaware of the work of a Pro- 
fessional Engineer or students who may be ‘on the fence’ 
as to choosing careers will be in a better position to 
judge for themselves if they would hke to become a 
Professional Engineer. We feel that ‘one picture is 
worth a thousand words’ so to speak, in helping them 
make this decision. Therefore, we have proposed this 
visit to let them see what the work of a P. E. is really 
hke. 

‘We fully realize that this visit may also burst some 
‘romantic’ idea bubbles that some students may have 
about engineering work, but we feel that the student 
should know of the bitter as well as the sweet when 
making a career decision.’’ 

Another effect of this visit could be to alert prospec- 
tive engineering students to the courses that they must 
study in high school if they are to enter an engineering 
school. According to Mr. Dennis, high school advisors 
in this area know these requirements and can direct their 
students to the necessary studies, 

The Illinois Society of Professional Engineers is de- 
voted to the advancement of the public welfare and the 
Engineering Profession. President of the Bloomington 
Area Chapter is Lee Rhodes, a P. E. with General Elec- 
trie Co. Chairiman Dennis is a P. E. with the General 
Telephone Co. of Illinois. 


3% PAID 
CERTIFICATES I fj [ iiois 
OF DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK OF SPRINGFIELD 
IN ANY 
DENOMINATION | wensec¥suean pateniaeni ace nee 


Small | 
groups visited the Engineering Department of one of | 
several local organizations to see what engineering work | 


Mr. Den ' 


<_ 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 
: 


ON S.I.U. CAMPUS 


Members of the I.S.P.E. Executive Committee en- 


_joyed the beautiful scenery of southern Illinois and the 
hospitality of members of Egyptian Chapter, who 
arranged for facilities of Southern Illinois University 
for a meeting on October 1. 


Following the business session and a delicious lunch, 


the group toured the University campus under the ex- 


pert guidance of Egyptian Chapter members. 


| 


i 


| 


: 


| 


| Front row, l. to r. 


ied 


Manuel Garcia, H. F. Sommerschield, 
Peter D. Anderson, Ralph Gallington, R. D. Collins, George 


Glenn, Ray Frankenberg. Middle row, 1. to r., John E. 
Housiaux, C. Dale Greffe, Joseph Kirsch, Robert Gates, 


_L. D. Hudson, Fred Persson. Back row, 1. to r., W. A. Howe, 


Maurice Webb. 


A summary of the Executive Committee proceedings 
follows: President Hudson reported that, after work- 
ing with the Fees and Salaries Committee, he had sent 
letters to all State governmental agencies employing 
engineers in which a recommended salary schedule of 
the American Association of State Highway Officials 
and a listing of the median income from the NSPE Sur- 
vey (both projected by the All Items Index of the U. 8. 


Department of Labor to 1/1/61) was asked to be con- 


sidered in setting up their budgets. 
Vice President Sommerschield reviewed his and 


Functional Sections’ Chairman Roland Olson’s efforts 


in supporting a motion that the NSPE Regional meeting 
go on record as opposing going any further with a recom- 
mendation of the American Road Builders Association’s 
setting up an accreditation program for consulting engi- 
neering firms to do highway work. The proposal was 
that there would be a six-man Board, composed of one 
from six different Societies (some of which do not require 
registration for membership) who would determine 
accreditation in seven branches. 
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N. U. NAMES ASSISTANT DEAN 


William T. Brazelton, associate professor of chemi- 
cal engineering, has been named assistant dean for un- 
dergraduate administration at the Technological In- 
stitute of Northwestern University. He was appointed 
by Harold B. Gotaas, Institute dean. 


In his new post, Brazelton will handle eurriculum 
matters and serve as advisor to upperclassmen. With 
research and the graduate program expanding at North- 
western, he also will be responsible for seeing that the 
undergraduate interests continue to receive equal at- 
tention. 


Dr. Brazelton, 39, is a veteran of the 20-year-old 
Technological Institute, having been on the Northwest- 
ern campus since his junior year in college. He was a 
member of the first graduating class of the Institute 
(1943), and also received the master’s and doctorate 
there, all in chemical engineering. He became a faculty 
member in 1947 and was named associate professor in 
1954. 


Brazelton, his wife Marilyn and two children live 
at 10 East Willow road, Prospect Heights. 


The Armeco-NSPE Scholarship program was dis- 
eussed. All members of the Education Committee are 
to be sent copies of the data on this program. 


Secretary Housiaux reviewed the apparent need for 
a definite outline of a working procedure for chapter 
representatives to bring matters before the Board. The 
following motion, made by Housiaux and seconded by 
Collins, was carried and will be presented to the Board 
of Direction at its November 5 meeting: 


1. Chapter Representatives’ reports should be limited 
to the transfer and exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation relating to chapter operations. 


. The ISPE office will call for agenda items 15 days 
before a Board meeting, to be submitted not later 
than ten days before the meeting. These items 
will be placed on the agenda. 


. Any urgent items a chapter wishes to bring to the 
Board may be presented under new business. 


HAVE YOU ASKED ANOTHER ENGINEER 
TO JOIN LS.P.E.? 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


ESTABLISHED 1913 


WALTER H. FLOOD & COMPANY 


INSPECTION AND TESTING OF 
MATERIALS AND STRUCTURES 
RADIOGRAPHIC STEEL INSPECTION 
Foundation Investigations Concrete Core Cutting 
HYde Park 3-1512 
6102 Blackstone Ave. CHICAGO 37 


COMPLIMENTS 
OF 


GIERTZ-MELAHN ASPHALT 
COMPANY 


Elgin, Illinois 
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HAZELTON PUMPS & PARRY DRYERS 
RALPH J. LOFQUIST CO. 


COmmodore 4-1840 
10228 Prairie Ave. Chicago 28 


MACLAIR ASPHALT CoO., INC. 


Manufacturers and Contractors of Bituminous Asphaltic Con- 
crete, Hot Mixed or Cold Lay, For Railroad Crossings, Indus- 
trial Uses, Municipal Highways, Driveways, Parking Lots and 
Sidewalks. 

Plant ani Office 
6303 COLLINSVILLE ROAD P. O. BOX 249 


BRidge 1-7470 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


COMPLIMENTS 
©) ® 


MAUTZ & OREN, INC. 


Engineers and Constructors 
Effingham, Illinois 


ROCK ISLAND STEEL DIVISION 
MACOMBER 


Charles R. Roberts, Member I.S.P.E,. President 


FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL FOR BRIDGES 
AND BUILDINGS 


1603 Mill Street Phone 8-9543 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


Skokie Valley Asphalt Co., Inc. 


DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC ENGINE 
CONTROLLER 
ALEXANDER F’. BARRON 


Mechanical Equipment 
SINCE 1923 


03 West JACKSON BLvp. CuHIcAGo 4 


, PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


ALVORD, BURDICK & HOWSON 


Water Works e Water Purification e Flood Relief 
Sewerage @® Sewage Disposal @ Drainage e Appraisals 
Power Generation 


20 North Wacker Drive 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


AUSTIN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Airports 

Light and Power 
Peoria, Ill. Pavements 

Sewerage 

Waterworks 


Consulting Engineers 
115 S. Jefferson Ave. 


Phone 6-6360 


BELING ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 
DESIGNERS OF 

Heating, Air Conditioning, Plumbing & Electrical 

Systems for Buildings e Water & Sewer Systems & 

Y Plants e Municipal Engineers, Subdivision Planners 

307 - 16th St., Moline, Il. 


807 S. Neil St., Champaign, Ill. 
10 Third Ave., Joliet, Il. 914 Grand Ave., Des Moines 9, Ia. 
306 Park Ave., Rockford, Ill. 314 N. 4th St., Burlington, Ia. 


1011 Main St., Peoria 5, Il. 


HOMER L. CHASTAIN & ASSOCIATES 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Civil, Structural, Mechanical, Industrial Design and Supervi- 
sion, Construction, Engineering, Turnpikes, Bridges, Water 
Supply, Sewerage, Flood Control and Drainage, Material Con- 
trols, Municipal Engineering, Topographic Surveys. 


15512 West Main Street Decatur, Illinois 


CLARK, DAILY and DIETZ 
Consulting Engineers 


Sewerage, Waterworks, Street Lighting, Highways, Swimming 
Pools, Surveying and Mapping, Land Development 
Studies, Bridges, Buildings, Foundations 


188 Jefferson St. 
Memphis, Tennessee 


211 North Race St. 
Urbana, Illinois 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Water Supply, Sewerage, Flood Control & Drainage, Bridges, 
Express Highways, Paving, Power Plant, Appraisals, Reports, 
Traffic Studies, Airports, Gas & Electric Transmission Lines. 


SUperior 17-7054 
360 East Grand Avenue CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


HARRY H. CORDES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Registered Structural and Professional Engineers 
and Land Surveyors 


2415 Charles Street Rockford, Illinois 


CRAWFORD, MURPHY & TILLY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Water Works, Sewerage, Airports, Street 
Improvements, Traffic Surveys 


PHONE 8-5619 
755 South Grand Avenue, West SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


CRESCENT ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Contracting and Consulting Electrical Engineers 
Design, Supervision and Construction 
Process Power and Lighting for Industrial Plants 


6455 South Central Avenue CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 


CHARLES N. DEBES ASSOCIATES, INC. 
ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 


STRUCTURAL - MECHANICAL - ELECTRICAL 
ACOUSTICAL - INDUSTRIAL - COMMERCIAL 
AND MUNICIPAL PROJECTS 


915 East State Street ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Public Transit - Traffic & Parking - Expressways - Grade 
Separations - Urban Renewal - Subways - Railroad Facilities 
Industrial Plants - Municipal Works - Port Development 
150 North Wacker Drive CHICAGO 6 


SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO OKLAHOMA CITY 


WALTER E. DEUCHLER ASSOC., INC. 
Consulting Municipal Engineers 
63 South LaSalle Street 


Aurora, Illinois 


FRIEDEWALD ENGINEERING CO. 


Consulting Civil Engineers 
311 South First Street 


Belleville, Illinois 


GOODKIND & O'DEA, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 


Foundations - Structures - Expressways 
Flood Control 


108 West Lake Street Chicago 1, Illinois 


GREELEY AND HANSEN 


ENGINEERS 


Water Supply - Water Purification - Sewerage - Sewage 
Treatment - Flood Control - Drainage - Refuse Disposal 


14 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Charles W. Greengard Associates 


Deerfield, Illinois 


CIVIL » SANITARY + MUNICIPAL « UTILITY 
reports, plans, supervision, appraisals 


PROFESSIONAL 


HANSON, COLLINS & RICE 


Consulting Engineers 
Registered Structural and Professional Engineers 
Bridges and Grade Separation Structures - Dams 
Soil Tests and Foundations Roads and Streets 


1227 South Sixth Street Springfield, Illinois 


HARZA ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 
Richard D. Harza 

@ Supervision 

Hydroelectric Plants and Dams ® Transmission Lines 


Calvin V. Davis E. Montford Fucik 


Reports ® Design 


River Basin Development ® Irrigation 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


Flood Control ® 
400 West Madison Street 


HAZELET & ERDAL 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Long Span Bridges @ Expressways @ Movable Bridges 
Grade Separations e Ajirports 


53 West Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 4 
LOUISVILLE CINCINNATI LANSING 


_ JENKINS, MERCHANT & NANKIVIL 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Municipal Improvements Gas Systems 
Highways & Airports Water Systems 
Power Development Sewerage Systems 
Traffic Surveys Industrial Plants 
Flood Control Recreational Facilities 
Investigations and Reports 


801-805 East Miller St. SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


AND, SURVEYS 


INDUSTRIAL - COMMERCIAL - RESIDENTIAL 
Legal Descriptions, Property Lines, Rights of 


Way, Subdivisions, Topography, Construction 
Lines, Grades. 


S. PASQUINELLI, Reg. Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin 


NATIONAL SURVEY SERVICE, INC., Reg. En- 
gineers & Land Surveyors, 134 N. LaSalle RA 6-7608 


R. W. ROBINSON & ASSOCIATES 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Surveying @® Sewage & Water Systems 
Complete Municipal Service 
Mailing Address 
357 East 170th Street 
SOUTH HOLLAND, ILLINOIS 
Phone Edison 1-6700 


2445 S. Ridge Road 
LANSING, ILLINOIS 
Phone Granite 4-6868 


RUSSELL AND AXON 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Civil - Sanitary - Structural - Industrial - Electrical 
Rate Investigations 


408 Olive Street, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Municipal Airport, Daytona Beach, Florida 
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SARGENT & LUNDY 
ENGINEERS 


= Consultants to the Power Industry = 


@ STUDIES @® DESIGN @ SUPERVISION 
140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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DIRECTORY 


M. C. SEIBERLING, ENGINEER 
Engineering Services 
Phone 6-5814 


155 Scott Street Joliet, Illinois 


HAROLD S. SHAFFER 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
SOIL ENGINEERING SERVICES 
Borings - Soil Testing 


- Field Inspection 
Consultation 


Decatur, Illinois 


Site Investigations 
Analysis - Design 
Engineering Reports 


1660 N. 21st St. 


SILANDER & SON 
Established 1906 


Land Surveyors - Civil Engineers 


Town and Industrial Planning and Engineering, Subdivisions, 
Surveys and Legal Descriptions, Drafting Services. 


RAndolph 6-9899 
228 North LaSalle Street 


Chicago 


SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Soil Investigations - Laboratory Testing 
Foundation Recommendations and Design 


1827 North Harlem Avenue CHICAGO 35, ILLINOIS 
Milwaukee, Wis. @ Portland, Mich. @ Kenilworth, N. J. 
San Francisco, California @ Havana, Cuba 


STANLEY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Hershey Building, MUSCATINE, IOWA 
1154 Hanna Bldg., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
Bank of Monrovia Bldg., Monrovia, Liberia, W. Africa 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


Engineers - Architects 


Bridges, Structures and Reports 
Industrial and Power Plant Engineering 


915 Olive Street St. Louis 1, Missouri 


WIGHT and COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 


Expressways ® Bridges ® Water Supply 
Sewage ® Municipal Improvements 


1038 Curtiss Street Downers Grove, Illinois 
and 


446 Main Street Barrington, Illinois 
C. K. WILLETT 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Complete Engineering Service for All Municipal 
Improvements 


317 North Galena Avenue 


Dixon, Illinois 
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Now is the time 


for soil-cement... 


Soil-cement can end upkeep problems on this road in a hurry 


Attractive, smooth-riding soil-cement road in Kansas 


Fastest-laid pavement there Is... 
soil-cement outlasts any other low-cost pavement! 


Roads are paved and back in service 
fast. Local traffic can use soil-cement 
the same day it’s laid. 


Paving with soil-cement is quick and 
easy. Well-organized crews, using 
modern equipment, have completed 
as much as two miles a day. 

You use almost any kind of soil— 
plus portland cement. Even old road 
surfacing can be mixed right in. 
That’s why first costs are so low— 
75% of all your materials are free. 
Add a bituminous topping. Soil- 


cement will last years longer than 
any other low-cost pavement. Main- 
tenance costs stay low. 

Soil-cement grows stronger year by 
year. Core tests prove it. And soil- 
cement has beam strength to spread 
the load over the subgrade. It’s a 
hardened mass that won’t rut, pot- 
hole or soften. That’s why street and 
highway officials everywhere are 
looking into this low-cost, rigid-type 
pavement. Write for free booklet, 
‘‘Soil-cement Pavement.” Distributed 
only in U.S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 
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75% of your materials 
are free... it’s 
the low-cost pavement for: 


ROADS e STREETS 
SHOULDERS e SUBBASES 
AIRPORTS e PARKING LOTS 
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A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 


